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Spurred by the impetus of the antippverty programs of 
social science researchers knd human servi^ce 
practitioners have focused upon the need for effective communication 
with th^ American urban poor. To this end, both groups have attempted 
to describe the context within whichthe urban poor receive and 
process messages in the hopes of dirawing from these descriptions some 
guidance for communicating. In this paper the literature .which • 
descrifiies the "conmunica€lons systep of the^urban p^or is reviewed. 
Tlfce^"ihf orma tion poverty* thesis prevalent in^ this literature is 
discuss^edi ./The manned in which social service agencies operate is^ 
examined in' the context of the information network described.^ It is. 
stated that the ••information poverty" thesis has been of little help 
ii^ bettering communication with the'urban poor. The assump-tions 
inherent in the thesis ar« showp to reinforce a ••we to them***, rather 
than a '^we with them^^ approach. A number of weaknesses in this 
approach are pointed out. The mbst recent work, which appears to be r 
offering a mor^ helpful perspective anymore helpful data, is 
summarized. In this li'terature, interests and situational perceptions 
are emphasized. This perspective is seen as ptovi'ding.a more positive 
a'nd'unified approach to' communication liith'the urban.poor. 
(Aa-thoir/GC) , 
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• Under the impefus of tlte antfpoverty programs, of the \^60$, riunjerou? well- • 
meaning- people—both •pra<;titiQners of human service delivipry and socicrl sbien-. 

; ' ' ' ' .V ' * 

tists-^tui^hed their attentioi to the problem of copimunlcoting helpfully to the" 
U.So urban poor.*^ ^ Th^ concerns were many but fit within two centrbl questions: 
/ (I) Why aren't we reaching ithe urban, poor now? (2) How can we reach the urban 
pobr better?-' r*^- \ - \ 

The focus, then, has been on effective communication o To this end, both 
reseorchers/ynd practitioners have atterf^pted to describe the qohtext within which 
the urban poor receive and process messages in the hopes of drawing from these 
descriptions some" guiclance for communTcoting. , ' v 

_JA/hMe in the ^!d-s!xtif s it could be said that there were relativfely;|ew re- «r 

, f 

search results qvailable tnat focused on the problem of communicating to tl^e 

^ - " \ \ ' 

urban poor, ^ the same cannot be said for the mid-seventies. A substantial tody 

of literature hod accumulated!* ^ ^ The volume is so great, ir)'fact, that one.y^tild 

^ / \ \ ^ 

expect to find a lot of guidance for the practftfoner interes^d in improving the- 



*The issue of who the "ppor" are will be discussed tn some detail. later \ 
in this paper. For the moment, the consensually accepted definition 
of "'those with low incomes" or those who are "economically deprived" 
is used^ The number of individuals who are "poor" varies, of pourse, 
depending on the baseline used for economic deprivation. The term is 
not synonymous with the term "minority, " but given the comparative 
economic advantage of racial/ethnic minorities^ it is generally agreed 
that d idrger proportion of these subpppulotions — Asians, blocks,* Chi- / 
conos, and Native Americans — ore poorer than white Americans. / 
Because of tWir high correlations with income, education and socio^ 
economic status are other fretjuenjly used Indicotors. See the follow- 
ing references for more discussion pf the economically based deflnitior 
^f poverty: Childers, 1973; '.Hslo, 1973; Harrington , J 962. ^ ' 
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effectiveness of his communication attempts to the poor. Yet, if anything, the 
current literature suggests that the entire issue of "how do we reach the poor" 

Is in 0 state of almost spontaneous combustion. On the one hand, we appear 

• ♦ 

to know a lot about the context within which the poor receive and process mes- - 
sages^ On the other hand, we seem to know very little. The recent literature 
documents failure offer failure in attempts to communicate to th? urbon poor. 
The literature even shows the beginnings of on upheaval in the accepted way of 
looking at the whole issuec In the meantime, the practitioner —the well-meaning 
professional or age nc/ representative who wonts to help--is left with relatively 
little guidance for his attempts, 

0 

The purpose of this^opef is to review the literature which describes the 
communication systems of the urban poor, to assess why that Ifterot.ure has not been , 
mor^ helpful, and to summarize the most recent work, which appears to be offering 
^both 0 more helpful peftpective and more helpful data, • 

Th e Current Focgst inf ormotion Povert y 
It is^generally agreed that the important commodity of communications is informo- 

^ 0 , 

/ 

Hon," As Schramm wrote in a recent undergraduate textbook on communication, 

"Information is the stuff of communicoHoh" (1973, p, 38), Yet, if one had to choose 

$ 

one* single statement that best sums up what the literature, to date, hns said obbut 
*the communication systems of the urban poor, that statement would be: Tt\e poor ate 

caught in a vicious cycle of "information poverty^ " ^ Tlie poor hove les? developed 
information-processing skills than the nonpoor, ^ They live in a homogeneous 
environrtent. Their doily contacts ore people like themselves. The medio they use 
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are high in entertainment yalue and low in information value. They have few • ' 

organizational ties, Thejr contacts with helping agencies ore for crisis-only 

purposes. They do not trust and do nof rely on expert resources. In short, they 

af6 exttemel^y hard to <€?ach , * \ 

* • » • * 

This portrait of^nformotion poverty applies to all levels of communication ' 
amongst the poor~intrapersonar, interpersonal, moss, and orgonizationoHC Each 
of these areas will* be reviewed in turn BeMow. 

Intr opersonol communicqtlon . If it is true, as m^y'suggest,r that information 
IS "power" and that people cope better when they fiove access to informbtion, fhen 
by external standards of society, the poor ore "information poor" indeed. The lit- 

I 

eroture concurs in presenting a portrait of the poor as having fewer and less sophis- 
Heated information-processing skills. Study after study sho^^^ thqt those with the 
lower educational]^ socioeconomic, ohd income levels ore less inforn^ generally, 
less likely, to be information seekers, and less able to find information in the rare 
instances when they moke attempts,^ It is in the context of such findings that " 
^ ' ^ recent research has posited and confirmed a *1<nowledge gap" phenomeqpn wtjich* 
suggests that th^ poor get in format ion -poorer as the rich get infbrmatlon-righer. 
Thus, as the moss inedra and other chonnels infuse more and more Information into 

■ -. ' ^ , . . " ■■. 

the social system, i-hose segments of the population with higher socioeconomic 

*|n orde> to limit thfe number of citations necessary for this review, 
• • citations wilLbe mode only to the comprehensive literature reviews 
' which document.points discussed here (i.e., Childers, 1973;* Dervin 
• and Greenberg, 1972; Gree.nberg and Dervia, 1970; Dervin, I976e; 
' Hsio,^ 1973; Hurwitz, 1975). Other ciVati<ins yvill te referenced 
. . when 'they ore^nbt listed in these available reviews. ^ 
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status ten^fo acquire Information at a fasteV rate to thoftthe gap in know^edge irt?-^ 
creased rather than decreases.^ 



These findings ore additionally supported by a compIpJc pf rindings^vdealing with 

i 



and aspirations of the, poor. The poor ore described as not oqly 
to deal with jh^e information -processing demonffls of urban life bi/t also 

Studies ^how the poor as seeing less value in information than the 
y attribute this to the vicious cycle of poverty mO[rked by aliendtion, 

■ ^ 

8 * ' 
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. the motivations 

being less able 

as less willing 

no^poor . MaL 

resignation^ arid fataUsm, 

Interpe rso^nal co mmunic ation . The portrait of the low "inforijiotion potential" 

presented By /research that has focused on the i nformation -process ingi skills of-the 
poor is compj^lemented by research that has focused jn the interpersonq|i communica- 
tion systems of the poor.' The core finding Is one that describes t\}6 ^opr as having 
Komogeneous interpersonal networks. Studies show the poor as interact )^ng wjth and 
seeking h^ip from people who are essentially like themselves — friends, relotiVjes, 
neighbor?! The main topics of conversation dte personal and focus on chrl|dren, 
family, odd |ob$. The style of communication is described as beihg more ifmotlonol 
ond nonvS§i?ba1 and less factual o While tKere,are some indigenous orgonizaiiions such 
as church and family organizations that serve as a focus of leadership, membership 
in organizations is described generally as low, as is the availability of indigenqus 
leajdershipo - 

The picture. that emerges,^ then, is one that shows the poor as being locked into 
Interpersonal subcultural enclaves which carry with them very little Information 
• that might make a difference in their lives. Some commentators have even labeled 
Vne interpersonal communication environments of the urban poor as "uifcan villages" 10 



because of the similorlties they see io the pbasant vHlages of nonurbon societies* 
^ In particular, they ore concerned obput the lock of interpersonal contbct the poor 
have with the major society. ' • 'a 

AAass' communicdSjon. . If the^x^or hove little interpersonal contact with the 
major society/ the Jii'eratufe suggests that the. opposite is true for their jnedlo con- 

tact. The amount of medio contopt is large. The overgge urban poor adult^^ for 

> \ ^ ^ ' V. , _ • ■ \ 

example, spends half a waking day on the medial Most of this time is spent on 
electronic medio, television in particular. 

The poor, then, ore not medio-poorc Since in>a highly urban»and technologi- 
.coi society the medio ore one means of providing connections i^etween citizens, it 
is not unexpected that In the early years of the Vqr on poverty, " the medio were 
seen as a tool' for breaking through the "information void" of the poor. The brunt*^^ 

of the evidence, however, suggests that the ways in which the poor make yse of 

. . • ^ ^ A 

media simply odd to the infprmatic^n vacuum." j \ 

The urban poor ore described; over and over again, as h^gh users of television 
and low users of newspapers and magazine^. The overage low -income adult spends 
4 to 6 hours a day on televlsiop and less than I hour per week oa newspapers and 
magazines; in jcontrost, general population odCrlts spend 2 to 3 hours a day on tele- 
vision and 1/2 to I hour a day on print medio. The evidence further shows that 
the poor, in contrast to other citizens, ore vnoye likely to Relieve that television 
presents on accurate portr<iyal pf reality and/' lessons" that con be usefully applied 
to their own lives. . ' 

Thus, the evidence shows that the poor use <ind rely most on the verytnoss 
medium which, according to considerable evidence and commentary, has the least 



information potential; While television presents a great deal of information on 
approv^ societal ends (e.g., having a good home, being healthy), it is the 
print media Nvhich present informotion/on alternative means (e.g., ways of get- 



ting a good ^me, ways of iJeing healthy).'*^* , Further evidenqe confirms that it 

IS the high-print-^dio users who are befter informed on a wide variety of topics, 

i 

better able to obtain information, and better able to resolve their problems.'^ 
" What begins to accumulate in the literature, thus, is evidence of a kind pf 
"Catch 22o" The interpersonal contacts of the poor ore homogeneous and lock- ^ 
ing in diverse mformotional content. But the medio contacts pf the poor ore also 
horpogeneous and lacking in informational content. The one exception to this 
pattern is the emphasis in the m^dio selections of the poor on ^'subculturolly re- 
levant" materials A number of studies hove found that the' poor consistently 
show o^preference for medio presentations designed to meet tljeir special sub- 
cultural needs. In the some manner that classical music devotees show consistent 
use of clossicol music rodio^^ low -income blacks, for ex'amp^e, show more use of 

block-oriented rodiOp The evidence,suggests, however, that this specialized 

# * ■ 

medio selection increases contact only within the yorious subcultures of the'poor 
and not^between the poor and the major societyo 

Organizational com munication. It is Within the context of the highly hqmo- 
^ll^j^^paHlStrapersonal, interpersonal, and mass -communication contacts of the 
urban poor that the various social service agencies attempt to deliver their "help." 
There is little doubt that most of these attempts are well --meaning. ,lt is "recognized 
that in moss, urban societies .most resources ore controlled and provided by large - 
scde orgamzatlons and thot those who ore not iri the mainstreom and who lock 



\ 



Influence in these orgonizotipns neeci assistance both in having their voices heard 
an<3 In obtaining the resources >|iey need, * 

Despite wel t-meaning intent/ however, the eyideace confirms a two-way break ~ 

dpwn in communication between po(jr"cli€nts and their human service agency "care- 

16 • ' * ' 

takers. " The fjoor little use and do not trust the veiy agencies designed to help 

^ . \^ - ' 

them., Tjie evidence across studies shows that the' poop use intimate sources rather 

than expert sources. Agencies and professionals, in fact, are used as a last resort, 
for crisis situations. Agencies are oftenwiewed as confusing, manipulating exploiters 
rather than as helpers. • Agency attempts to personalize their communication efforts 
by using local intermediaries often fail because the intermediaries are seen as having 
"sold out . " The data, In fact,, show that in a very brief time these agency-appointed 
opinion leaders ^take on values and perspectives closer to those of agency personnel 
tl;)an those of the poor. ^ 

Analysis of hovy the human service agencies operate does not improve this picture. 
Considerable evidence suggests that the qgencies do little *to olleviafe built-in 
barriers to agency use by the poor. While it is acknowledged that the- poor are not 
trained in fiondling the red tope'and technicof language of bureoucrdtic^mozes, these 
obstacles still remain. Evidence also shows agency personnel as stereotyping their 
clients and basing thefr programs on one --way messages rather than two--way give -end- 
take. This charge is particularly opjGfed to the issue of how ogendes^showltiey ore ; 
accountable to their poor clients. Most accountability measures ore boseJ on instltu- 
tionaHy-relevant measures rather than on measures that would be either of interest or 
understandable to the poor, There ore also charges of secrecy and attempts to 
withhold service from difficult cases so that* year-end service records con lisf more 

s 

10 • 



. • ' ■ ' -8- . ■ 

successes • 

Finally, even when effective help is delivered, the evidence shows that it 

' .* j . 

is done so in a human service delivery* system beset with inefficiency and rarip- 
ant duplication of -services. Studies show, for example; that finding the "right" 
helper for a given client often requires se vera T attempts through the agency maze. 
While many agency personnel are highly specialized, they often end up provid- 
ing assistance In areas outside their speciality because of the difficulty in making 
the system accessible to those it is supposed to serve. 

.The* Failure of the Current Focus 
Given the portrait presented above, what is the practitioner-communicator to 

o • * 

clo? Theguidonce available in the literature is meager and inferential. Mandates 
are made: Use relevant role models, embed your message in entertaining Of^pecls, 
find locol intermediaries and remember to change them often^ At base, though, 
the most comTK>n prescription for the communicator remains now as it has bgen since 
communications research began to come into its owo,'^ Jhe communicator is tolds 
Vecrcannot expect to get through easily. Use simple messages and use*thempften. 
Redundancy IS your best bet. . ' . " 

Hiese prescriptions turn out to be of little help, particularly when one is faced 
with the almost overwhelmingly circular nature of the "information void" withm * - 
whjch the pQor ore seefr as .residing • y/hile the available research may provide de- 
scripHons &f the communication environments of the poor as seen by cJbtsIders, it 
provides- very little understanding of how to 'communicate helpful lyo' In fact, the 
sane proctijtioher who accepts these findings should p^bably just give up. 
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It is at this point, however, that the question shc uld be^asl<fed:\5hDuId we 
acccjpt the fifidings? True, the findings are interna ly consistenf. ' If one . 
Stands in\he shoes of on ogeYicy practitioner who wants to get a ^message 
through to the poor, the findings hong together we|l,agd juggest the impossi- " 
bility of the task, . If, on the*^ other hand, one steps into the shoes of one of 
"them*'-^ poor persor^--one might not feel ds uninformed ond undiverse and 
uncoping as the litergture suggests. ^ . . ^ ' ,y 

Communications reseiarchers ore Just now coming to grips boVh with their . 
failure to provrde guidance for qommunicoting ond with the overwhelmingly . 
-dismal ptqture the)chave developed of communication potential. The result, <> 
in the most recent literature, is a kind of chaotic tension. What begins to* 
emerge is^a series of challenges, not so much against the available research 
OS against the premises and assumptions that hove guided both'tkot research • 
and the design of^ human service delivery agencies in Western societies. - 

These .assumptions can best be, summarized as Ve to them" rather than 
"we w?fh them, " It is assumed, for example, thaf wd, external- observers,)- 
can designate groups of people as relatively ho/nogeneous audiences/ It is 
assumed that we can then CommOhicate to those audiences as if they were 
members of a community; U is assumed that intome is a relevant crifferion 
for audience designation. Jt is assumed that we hove something of value-- 
information --+0 offer to members of these aud!enrces# It is assumed, that be- 
cause our information is valuable the transfer of It to members of this audience 
should jn itself bc.helpfuU 



i . ' ■ ^ 

In the context of such assumptions. It Is not surprising that both communfca- 

Hons researchei? and practftloners a'ppear, in retrospect, to have beaten a dead ^ . 

horse into the ground. Upon finding evidence of failure, the question Jias been: 

"How can we db it better?" not "Are we o'sking the wrong questions?" The time 

has now come for asking better questions, . * 

. ■' , t 

^^Who are the poor? The available literature-bn the communication systems of 

the poor is in agreement that the. poor are persons with low income, education, and 
. socioeconomic status." Obviously, there are contexts within^wtiich sucTi a de5igna- • 
tion is useful'. One example is in creating fairer distribution of resources in society. 
The important issue now being raised in the literature, however, is whether this • • , 
externally imposed creation of a public on the basis of such demographic descrip- 
toi? is useful in communicating. 20 The assumption behind this creation is that 
• one can somehow plan communication attempts tovthe poor as if the members of so- 
ciety so cTesignated form a unified public. Qjncessions pre made to various ethnic/ 
Vacial differences in designating various subgroyps of the poor, but the pattern of 
isolating subgroups based on demographic characteristics is standardo 

On the surface, the practice looks useful . It allows agencies, for example, to 
demqnd that the poor speak In a unified voice, and thus reduces the nunfcer of voices 
agencies must Hsten to. It aHows for the development ofunfftfd messages and thus 
reduces effort, 

the problem, however, is that the designation of the poor as o unified audience 
is externally imposed While the qpncept *^br" is relevant to agehdes who must 
meet mandates^ it may or may not be i«levant of a^iven moment In time to individual 
recipients of agency messages. The act of communicating lias symbolit fcohsequ|nces. 



Thus/the impact occurs within the individual who communicates (e.g., thinks, 
reqds, views, pays atj^ntion) in the process of making personal sense out of his 
"world. 2' The process^of making sense is tifne-spoce bo^nd. Each individual 
must create his own sense for his own unique situation at particular moments in 
time, for it is that individual who has to cope^witK self as hq confinues to move- 
through time respoce." . ^ * 

Given this reality, to plan ond^y to understand communication based on ex- 
ternally imposed oqross^ime -space attributes ^such as demography con be nothing 
rjiote than stereotyping. Increasingly, one finds literature that concurs. A 

4 I 

common charge is that communication attempts to reach the poor ore designed to 
^ impose programs based on external vpJues rather than to help jindividupl members 
df the "ppor" meet their own objectives. ^2 v . / ^ 

The use of across -time -spoce attributes as predictors of communication behavior 
IS not a weakness of poverty research alone. The approach pervades communication 
research and practice irt all areas. It is port of the communicator's attempt to 
achieve control in communication situations. If one can describe the po'or as usually 

being this way or tliot, then control is seen as more easily obtainedo ^ 

* • • 

<■ Perhaps the most common manifestation of this approach is the emphasis in the 

■ ■ ^ ■ ■ ^ - • " ^ / • ■ 

ttterature on the "culture of poverty.. Here the jioor are described, supposedly on , 

^ the bosis'of large quantities of empirical evidence, as be^ng caught in;a vlciou|^ 

* ' ' i ^' ' 

cycle of alienation and fatalism..^ Often the "culture" is used as on explanation 

for why the poor ore not information seeker?. Then, the* fact that the poor ore not 

^ * ' * 

informatjbn'seekers is offered as anotfier reason why they are-caupht in the "culture. 

And soothe circle goes. ' 



' - Social sctenHsh have |u$t begun to catch on to the tautology of this line of 
rea$oning« If the poor are studied primarYly in the context of the normative .goals, 
of agencies, then^the poor will not, of course, be active information seekers. If 
the* poor do not achieve on normative^ly defined standards of success, by definition 
they become alienated. The results, even though bapked'by a great deql of quanti- 
>ative evidence^ support a myth. Some observers even accuse entire research 

* approach as being designed to promote and maintain the statys quo of keeping tlie 
poor.poor^""'^ They charge that positing a psychologically based culture of 
poverty takes the onus off the system. Instead, they assert that the so-called power- " 
lessness of the poor has tangible, real-world pots that the mafor society creates 

and imposes, ^ * • • 

* • . . . " 

^ Beyond this specific challenge is a general call for situational ly based research, 26 

This alternative approach says that the poor are not all alike and that the only efFec- - 

' ' ^ i 

tive way of understanding their communication behaviors is in the confexf bf the 

' real-world situations in'which they see themselves. There may wej^l he liftjgroupjsfof 

"poor" who have simildr situational orientations,.. These orientations, however, camiot 

be inferred from- demographic or personality attributes .imposed By outsiders* Rather,- 

situational assessments con only be made by parti cipants* 

One of the most unfortunate outcomes of the use of externally applied definitions 

of poverty is that we have no more understanding today than we did 10 to 15 years ago 

of how to use commuriicat.ion to intervene usefully in individual attempts to malcfii 

f^rsonal sense while coping with or trying to change the situational conditions that 

constitute* poverty, Becatise we have not looke^ at situational orientations, we can 

^ * * » • . *» ' 

''dr^iew genefalizatlons from research focusing orrone societal, subgroup that are 
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useful for another group. In the process, we hove missed the fact that virtually 
everyone at some time finds himself In situations to whiqh.KeVesponds fotalfstfr 



27 ' • " * 

' colly. No matter who is participant, studying human response to these 

situational conditions con provide us with lessons about communication. 



n communicating It Is 



Ho^ cqmfnuntcatlop helps? The assumption that w hi 

useful fo deftne. audiences "on the bash of externally Impbsed across H'i me -^pace 

^ i ♦ 

attributes Is but one of the assumptions that has hindered the ability of communlcar 

^ i 

4 ~ 

tions research to be helpful not |ust In the poverty , arena bjt in other arenas as well. 

Essentially, communications research and the practitioner arts j*t serves (e.g.; 

{ournolism, public relations) hove tpken on a transmission mentality. The source 

is seen as someone v/ho hps valuable information fo "transmit. " The problem 

is defined as one of getting that valuable information tosdesignated receivers. Re- - 

ceivers, unfortunately, a()pear recalcitrant, so a Jorge body of ddta has developed 

ind'icating\thdt the problem is getting the message around all the formid^le barriers • 

that receivers raise. The ossomed intent is usually one of persuasion. In the poverty 

research arena, the persuasive intent is nofone of selling products. Rather, It Is One 

of selln% oh asiumed Detter-V/ay of life. V 

When it comes to applying the results of such research to the* here^ndniow ' 

demands of communicating, one^finds relatively little help. The problem, of course, 

is that the normative model doesn't fit the way communication really works. People 
)' ^ . , * • • 

ore not recolcitront receivers rejecting helpful messages. Rather, they ore 

^ individuals bound into unique time-space contexts. They ore coping the best they 
( can. They cope on the basis of the understandings they have . When these understand- 
ings no longer work, ^0 ^hgy create (by thinking, for example) or seek (by reading. 



viewing, askina, for example) new understandings. -Since life is/ "inherently 
unitianageable, " they understand --often, it seejm, better than researchers 
do—that they jfnust make their own sense. External information may be helpful 



but if so if is because they mode it so. Since circumstances ore ever-<:hanglng, 
no amount of external information con ever give^obsolute answers in the arena 
of living. . * ^ * ' " , 

This perspective on communication holds up to view myriad weaknesses In 
^the accepted approach to attempts to understand how the poor receive and pfo- 
cess messages. The current approach assumes a one--woy communication process 
instead of acknowledging the active Individual — the receiver— who by virtue of 
his obllity to pay attention or not has ultimate cpntrolvof himself. The approach 

• y 

ignores the fact that In order for on Iridfvlduol to moke use of messages, the , 
ipdividuol^must Inform himself within the context of his own experience* this 
informing process requires behavior--not fust attending, but thinking, interpret- 
ing, 'questioning, applying. The approach ignores'^the fact that attitude change 

and arbitrary^ information gain o^-e not the only possible consequences of communI- 
. * ■ / ' 

cattn^ and may, indeed, be less useful consequences to focus on., Individuals 

will find thefi^elves informed helpfully not because they gained kngwledge or 

changed attitudes but because they gained understandings, reasons, reassurances, 

motivations, instructions; clarifications, visions, possibilities, dreqms. 

Perhaps most Important of. oil, the approach has essentially ignored the fact . 
• * * . . • ' 

that if a charge of ^'information vacuum" is to be put forth, the^chfrrge con apply 



to agencies as well as to^jfhe poor. Commentator after commentotpr agrees thqt ds 
much OS the poor need "information, " the system needs "corrtmunication invention 

' 17 ' , ^ 



what* is neede^^Is waj« In which diverse .people can speak and be/ heard, partlcl- 

pc^e and have irnpact, ^Wk questions of individual importance ana become informed, 

' \ ' - • ' / ' 

These are dll meaningfu|\ places of focus for communication researchers and procH- 

Honers alike. » ' - 



J 



Some Alterna tive Approache s 
A nurrf^er of reseqrchers hoye begun +he slow ond^sometimfes painful process af^^^., 
breaking out of the infbrmption poverty tautology^ Since mc|st of the> work is recent 



in origin, progress is slow 



Despite this, there have ah^d/ emerged some important 



V 



findings — findings which begin to dispel some illusions about the poor. ^ 

^ One important set of studies confronts directly the hotioh tf^pt it is only better- 
* / I ' ' 

educated, more well -to-do3 individual^ who are active mformotion seekers. 



Geneva and Greenberg (1977) found that interest was a far better 
predictor of knowledge of two news events than \education . |n- 
terest in this cose was measured in terms of the impact the event 
hod on- the individual *6 own life and relevance to the interpersonal 
networks the indiyiduol considered important. Education did riot ^ 
correlate to interest. Further, the' cbrre lotion between interest 
and knowledge was strongest for the kind of knowledge which fits 
better the notion of being informed— ^trucl|jral knowlec^^or 
V knowledge about the whys and hows' of the events in contrast to 
factual knowledge. ^ , , \ 

Clarke and Kline (1974) charged that the studies that show that - 
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education affects learning while media use does not are spurious 
because educators ask only about the kinds of learning which 
they think ore important. Further, they said, medio use is usually 

josured in a vacuum rather than in the context of topics of ' 
interest to the respondent . 0oxk and Kline nfeosured "message 
!('Scrim?nation"'In the medio/ or the extent to which the citizen ' ^ 

' ^ ^ ^ \, * i 

had| unearthed medio messages pertaining to his own interest in 

"•N ^ ' • ■ \ 

problems he thought the government should solve. Their correlo- ? 
' .^ vtlon of message discrimination to learning (informotion holding) 
■ was considerably Jorger than the correlotjon of education to 
^ Jnfprmatlon holding. 



' Donphue et ol. (1975) pinpointed a number of conditions under 

. . i 

which the knowledge; gap closes. One of these was in the.coste 

of crisis issues Involving all members of a community. Another 

wos In the cose of Issues involving local conflicts. 



Edelstein (1974) found that some of his illiterate odiilts became 
lite^te when they found a need to rw^^ont dds In order to get 
a job'. . ' "^^ . 

This particular research Emphasis pits education (one indiccptor of poverty) against 
indivfdual respondent orientations and situational perceptions and asks the question 
*Who wins?" • To da^e, the uniqye respondent -with his unique Interests has won. 



An^t^^'* fine'of research ha^\pxplicitly sought to unearth information showing 
differences withrn homogeneous poverty samples. • 

' .Dervin (1971) found a high degree of diversity in the complexity 
^of knowledge dbout consumer credit that her low-income block 

' respondents hod. , 

... 

'i 

Bishop and McMortin (1973) divided their low-income, low-educated 
respondents into types based on tfieir prientotions on two dimensions. 

* One dimension focused on the degree of corrtoct the individual hod 
beyond his immediate family. The other dimension focused ftn the 
. degree to which the individual's opinions were person-oriented (i.e., 
based on moralistic Judgments of people) or issues -oriented (based on 
judgments of specific failures in the system). Op thel^osis of these 
two dimensions. Bishop and McMartin arrived ot'four respondent types 
^ "tt^oditionol" (low outside contact, person-oriented); "parochial" 
(high outside contact, person-oriented); "locolite" (low outside 
contact, issues-oriented); "tnodern" (high outside* contact, issues- 
oriented).. Using this typology, these researchers found/consideroble 

^ differences in medio use and information seeking. Their modern 

respondents, for example, used more print' medio and paid high 

^> 

attention to news contenK In contrast, their traditional Vespond- 
ents preferred radio and Jooked for entertainment content. 
Locolites also preferred radio but 'focused on local news. -Bishop . 
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cmd M^Martin concluded fhot their respondents picked and chose 
their medio «nd their medio content to sotlsfy specific life^^tyle 
^ / demanck.'*' . ^ * ' 

4 

While these studies sejve the purpose of beginning to show diversity within the 
so-called poor/ their shortcoming is. the lack of-a respondent-defined and thus 
respondent-relevant focus. Dervin arbitrarily imposed consumer 'credit as an issue 
'while Bishop and McMortin imposed an across-time-space43elief measure. Another 

line of relevant research has not lodked at poor respondents peruse but has develope.d 

1 . " . ' I . ■ - 1 

situationally based typologies which have the ring of an analog to the "culture of 

poverty" notion^^. . ' , » ' ] 

Grunig (Grunig, 1976; Gr^nig onrcj Disbrow, 1977) developed o 
situotionol typology bosed on tw5 dimensions. One dimension-- 
problem recognition—focused on the extent to which o persei? 
recognizes that something is lacking {n o situation so that he stops 
to think about It. The sewfhd dlmenslon-^exlstence of constraints — 
focused on extent to which a person perceives a situation as allow- 
ing him a choice free from constraJin>s which hej^ acting olonl, can 
control. The juxtaposition of these two dimensions created a 
typology of four types, labeled in terms of whether individuals who 
fit the type will process and/or seek Information. The fuxt^gpsltlon 
of high constraint 'with high problem recognition was labeled "con- - 
strained*'; high constraint with low problem recognition, Vfataristjc"; 
* low co'ristraint with high problem recognition, ''problem-TfacIng"; and 
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low constraint with low pftblenvre^ogntt^, JVouttne habit. " 
. JFKus/ Grunig expec^Tfferences In communtcatioli b^hovtor 
to, depend on whethiy individuals^ themselves In situations 
y-s^^^^^.x-'^lthat require movement and whether they see tliemselves a$ free ' 
""•np-^ to move. As an example of his numerous findings, his early^ 
studies in this line of work showed fhat individuals in fatal^- 
istic situations were least likely to seek or process ipforma- . 

_ o ' s * < 

tlon while individuals rn both problem- facing and constrained 
situations were most Hkely. Individuals in constrainecl situa- 
tions were of interest because they actively communicated in 
order to seek information on how to eliminate the constraints 

L- . . --t . ■ 

that blocked ^hem. Whether the individual who" saw hitpself. 

In a routine habit situation communicated or'not d*pei|dcid on ^ 

"» • , 

whether he had a ru1e-of,'^utfib for the situation-based on past 

^ ^1 ' ^ " 

- experience. If he^dld, he was more likely to comd^icoje in 
order to reinforce previous evaluations of similar situations. , 

• • • ( f^ ^^ ' Z 

Dervtn et al. (1^76) developed a related situational ^ypj^t^gy 

based on individual perceptions of situational me^yemeht. A 

* * . > 

"decision" situot^on is one In which the individual sees him- , 

self OS having to.choose between two or more option^ for move- 

ment. A 'barrier" state Is one In whfch the Individual" ha^ a 

goal but something (a barrier) stands between h(m and his goal. . 

A Vorry" state is one in which the individual has n^,dlre6Jlon • 
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for movement and sees himself as out of controL^ A "problema- 
tic" state is one in which the indiviclual is moving in a direction 
. but the choice is.out of his control an^he has accepted this lock 
of control. Finally, a "cQmprehensicjn^*' situation is a cfetourfrom 
movement at a point when the indiviclual has seen a need tp in- 
form htrri^elf, learn things, or get a nfew »understandi,ng prior to 

continuing movement. Results c^this 

i 

an individ^jb^ moJe^-iJwugtrTfme-^pat 



these different situational states. A troublesome event may start 



out like a worry, 
problematic. Th 
predictors of the 



workjo^d^^ OS 
:e he moves in and out'of 



turrL-lrlto a decisioi^, and »yddenly become 

I 

e situational types hWe been shown to be good 

I : ' . 

quality of communication behaviors. As examples 

of the findings: j People who see therjnseJves qt a given point in 

time in decision situations ask more jquestions about options. In 

! j 
contrast, those who see themselves |n barrier situations ask more : 

questions aboutiwoys to get around borriers, while those in . 

problematic situations ask more questions about reasons, causes, 

1 ^ ' 

jand mptives. People in worry situptlorrs ask about how to control 
self. People in comprehension sittations ask moreiquestions about 
the nature of the system. 



1 ^ 



Both these approaches qre entirely situationajly bound. Both are attempting to 
^ construct a way of lot)king at situational percep(i9ns which- v/i II provide h<iere-ahd- 



,now predictability of communication behav 



4 * 



33 * • 
(ors. both these approaches. 
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while one readily sees the analog to some of the notions used to describe the culture 
of poverty, one also can readily see that any Individual — rich or poor, educatec 
not — moves, as life circumstances px>ve, from one of these situation types to another. 
One day on one Issue on Individual might be fatalistic or worried. On another day 
and another Issue, the some Individual moy be constrained or blocked by barriers. 
The kinds of questions the Individual dsks, the things that will help him become in- 
formed, the communicating he does, all will depend on wher^Jie see§-hfmself In 
time -space. \. , 

Only one study was found that explicitly applied the situational approach to a ^ 
comparison between low-Income and general populatiqn respondents. 

Dervin et ol . (|976) did an in-depth analysis of how low-income 
Asian and black re^ndents and general population respondents 
informed themselves xis theyl moved through recent troublesome 
situations.. Each respondent defined his own situation. The ques- 
tionnaire then asked for respondent reports on situation perceptions, 
situation ^oc^ng, and information seeking. The results were most^ 
'^^morkable in their lock of differences. There Var little difference 
across^somples in whether respondents sow resolutions and informa7^ 
tion qs accessible to tkem. There was little difference in how they , 
faced their situations. The most consistent pattern of differences 
was quantitative. The low-Income respondents articulated fewer 
situqtions, saw fewer people as involved irv their situations, sow 
fewer^ connections between their situotlor^s and other events, used 
fewer tOctlc§ for coping, ond^soughtijess information. While")he 

24 . . 
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' quantitative .dffferencBrweTrt: onsIs t en t ^ t h e s t udy . sH il u n e ar tWi- 

a great deal,'bf Information seeking on the port of low-income 
respondents. The low-income respondents ploccrd different empha- 
sis on the kinds of questions they wanted answers to 1n their situa- 
tlons. They were nfere likely than general population respondents 
to want to know the reasons and causes behind fevents* The fow- ^ 
income adults also evaluated whether information founds or tactics 
tried vyere helpful on different criteria than did tfie general popu- 

* lotion. The Ipw-income adults more often assessed whether some — 
thing helped in terms of whether it provided social support and 
encouragement. They were- less likely than general popOloflorr 
respondents -to evojuote In terms of whether they were helped in 
planning strategies. Low-Income blacks were also much less like- 

• ly to evaluate on the basis of w!:)ether a sitiiotion was resolved Dr 
prbgress wgs made toward resolution. Further analysis of this data 
supports the notion that these differences in question types and 
evaluation bases ore more strongly related \o situation perceptions 
than to race or income. * ^ ^ 



In sum, recent studies ore making a helpful dent in the dismol picture developed 
of the noninformation -seeking poor. Interests and situational ^rceptions ore better 
predictors of Information seeking than education. The Information -seeking behaviors 
of the supposedly undlverse poor con be differentiated if^one asks better questions. 
If one focuses on situational perceptions, one sees patterns of communicating that 
make sense in terms of these perceptions. People with problems to splye and barriers 
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*in front of them try td. get around them, Bsople wha see an outsider's problem as 
Irrelevant, and the barriers the outsider sees as ftenexistent, dojjpthing, Beopje 
embedded {n situations important to ^hem do a lot of communicating. With a . 
situotlonally based approach, Vjn approach that does not assume thdt the trans- 
mlssicTn of information is what communication* is all obout, we con learn c| lot that 
IS helpful to the well-mearjiffg practitioner*, • 



^ As communication researchers attempt to expand onHh 

recent studies, practitioners may be impatient for answers 

# 

wise to recall that the assumptions about the poor arjd the 
nature of communications which current research is trying 



In this contexj, it is ^ 
assumptions about the 



gains made in 



these 



o beat down ore not 



merely tH© invenHons of researchers^ Rather, they pre lofg-4ield, pervasive 
assumptions of W^shftiD^ciety/ They are assumptions that have guided iPhe design 
.of most hvman service delivery institutions in the United States! There is much/ 
therefore, for both practitioner and researcher to learn. And/ there 1s much' to do 
as we face the full implications of these long-held assumptions. As we begin to 
fully understand that we communicate with people and not to^them, we will find 
the need to invent new procedures for communicating, procedures whiqh ocknow-. 
ledg^ how people actually communicate rather than how' fantasy wishes they did. 
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< . FOOTNOTES 

A number of authors raised fhese questions explicitly. *See, in particular/ 

* Midura's (1971) Why aren't we gettin g through? The u rbqn comm unica tio n 
Crisis. 

This point is docu/nented in Greenberg and Detvin/ I970i 

For comprehensive literature reviews, see: Childers, 1973; Dervin, I976e7 
Greenberg and Dervin, 1970^.. ^ . 

The term *^hfbrmation poverty" is Childers (1973). Many^sodal scientists : 
have referred, to the "information void" within which the poor are seen as 
living. See, in particular/Greeii^berg and Dervin 1970/ and Dervin and 
Greenberg 1972 for reviews. 

The idea that information is valucfole for coping is common. The idea is 
presented quite explicitly fcy Chijders, J973; Dervin J976e; Dahl, 1970; 
Hurwitz, 1975;' Schramm, 1973: The assumptions behind this idea ane 
challenged in a later section of this paper. For a detailed challenge of 
the assumptions, see: Dervin, 1976a; Dervin etal., 1976. ^ ^ 

These findings are widely supported. See; Childers, 1973; Dervin and 
Greenberg, 197^;^ Greenberg and Dervin, 1970; Hucwitz, 1975; Warner 
etaUJ973.. ^ 

The l^kopwledge gap" hypbtliesjs was. presented and -confirmed in this form 
by Tfcherxor-ef ah,"t^O. Titfhenor and his colleagues (Donohue et al., 
l975;"fichenor et 1973), as well as other researchers (Geneva and 
Grej5nbei:g, 1977), have done research modifying the hypothesis. ^ These 
developments are discussed In a later section of this paper. 

See Childers (1973) end Greenberg and Dervin (1970) for reviewis relating 
to these poinfs* 

* Fox references focusing on interpersonal comlftunicotions amongst the urban 
poor, se^: Childers,- 1973; Dervin and Greenberg, 1972; Greenberg and 
Dervin; 1970,^ Hsia, 1973; Hurwitz, 1975; Warner etal./ 1973. 

The term "urban village" is Gans (1962) applied to a low-income enclave 
of Italian Americans.; . 
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IL^ For compijehensive revfevys of studies dealing with medio behoviors of 
' ffie poor, see: Childers, 1973; Dervin and Greenberg, 1972; Green- 
j berg and Dervin, 1970; Green^'efg, 1971; Hurwiti;, 1975; Kossarjian, 
1973. Recent studies not^ntioned in these reviews include: Bogort, 
1972; Hsro, 1973. ' 



1 



12. -These findings come from Greenberg, 1971; Greenberg and Dervin, 1970. 

13. For a discussion of thts specific pbxnt, see'Dervin, 1971;' Dervin and 
Greenberg, 1972. 

Tills finding is tautologicaly^however. It is better educated citizens 
who use print media. It is also better educated citizens who more / 
frequently solve their problems. * For a recent study focusing on these 
r<)latk>nsh?ps, see Tan qnd Vaughn/ 1976. 

15. A number of researchers have focused specifically ort the use of "sub- 
cultural" materials. See, in particular: Greenberg and Dervin, 1970 
Kassarjian, 1973; SOrlin, 1972. 

16. Ihe term "caretakers" is Gans (1962). References used to develop the 
portrait of "organizational" communication include: Childers, 1973; 
Dervin^ I976e; Dervin and Greenberg, 1972; Greenberg and Dervin, 
1970; HurwTtz,' 1975; AAann, 1973.* ^ ' . . 

17. Ttiis IS a general problem of human siervlce delivery. For a discussion 
of the issue in the context of information services, see Dervin, 1977; 
Zweizig and Dervin, 1977. ^ 

^ ; , 

18. The problem of why messages do not get through has piqgued communica- 
tions research . For relevant discussions, see Bauer, 1971; Dervin, I976d; 
Klapper, I960. * . ^ 

19. The most articulote statenients of the assumptions that have hindered 
comi^funicatfons resecffch are available in the work of Carter. See 
citatiqps in references. For a recent detailed discussion of these 
assumptions, see Dervini 1976a. 

20. A number of obseivers are making this argument. One eloquent argu- 
ment comes from Hsms^n (1971) who suggests that officials are using 
geographically bosea definitions of publics based on o spciql order that 
has not existed since 1910. 
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/ 2Vr T^e perspective on communication offered in this paper rests heavily 

' } on the sftuational approach to communicating being developed at the 

' _ Unlverslty/of Washington School of Communications. A particular 

s - debt Is owed to tjie theoretical work of Richard Corter. See citations 

^ . in References, particularly Carter (1973) which focuses on ^mmunlca- 

*tion as behavior. See also citations for Deryin, Edelstein, and Stamm. 
r-~ / * ' ' • ^ ' . 

J, 22. This point Is made In particular by Hsia, 1973; Mann, 1973. 

23. Rogers (1976) suggested that this focus Is part^f the U.S. penchdnt for 
blame -laying (i.e., blame the victlrti)^/ 

24. See,^in particular: EIHott, I974;/Hsid, 1973;, Mann^ 1973; Mathiason, ^ 
1969; Nordenstreng, 1977; Rolingetal., 1976; Rogers, 1976. 

25. |t is interah^ng that most of these challenges come from non-American 
res^fcbers^jyfio. haye attempte"d to apply. American -style communication 

^ ^"^^Mfoochel in efforts. to help their countries' underprivileged or peasantry. 
.^e> fdr fe/cam^ Beltran, 1976; Diaz Bordenave, 1976; Nordenstreng, ^ 
• V- .1977; ^Q^r}Q et al;, 1976. Several studies suggest that there is purposive 
';J ' 7 avoiddniDi^of- .'Wobl^ media and experts not because of a lack of 

interest fnj3e|iig jijiformed but because of Ideological conflicts (E. Green- 
^ ' ^ berg, !970f^|W)ortd Vaughn, 1976). 



26. - The cdTI for $It|jdtionafJy based communication research is a growing move- 
. mentrtyppetla; 1977; Davis, 1977; Dervlnetal., 1976; Edelstein, 1974; 
' \ Gi^nig,N973a, J973b; Interestingly, there is also a growing call for 
'S^^/; situational I y based psychploglcal theory (Rotter et al., 1972). 

2^. '^^^^ (Grunig, 1976; Grunig and Disbrow, 1977) has developed a 

situ^dnVprlentotlon typology which specifies.the conditions under which 
an in^lvldudl, responds "fatalistically. " This research Is discussed In the 
last section of this paper. 

/ , * -.^ 

26. Tlie term is Frelre's (1970). . 

« 

29; This brief perspective on not-so-recalcUrant receivers comes from an In-depth 
=^ study of how people use information in coping with everyday troublesome 

situatilSns . ' See Dervin et.al.; 1976. , ' 
^ — » \ . * 

30^ A nunrfcer of researchers suggest that individuals seek new sense only when 
circumstances are such that thpy see their old sense as no longer working. 
. . ^ Corter (1973,, 1974a, 1974b, 1975a, 1975b ,^ 1976) refers to thjs as fie need'^ 
to bridge gaps. Giyen what he iails tbe common condition of discontinuity^ 
making new sense is frequently required. See also s Davis, 1977; Dervin, 
1976c; Grunig, 1973b; Stamm et al., 1976. • , . * 
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31. Kopp 0976) uses fhls phrase. - - 

I 

32? The need for the invenMon of vidble two-way communhsation systems Is 
emphasized by a number of recent works. ,See, In particular, Grunig, 
iWSa; Hanson, 1971. 

33. .garter (personal comrnunication, 1976) points out the heed for the 

dsyelopment of then. . .then theory in corhmunication ratKer than if. . . 
^ then theory. The former is theory that focuses on the hererarid-now 
realities of comTVjnicating, Situational structures and behaviors are 
the predictors. The latter theory focuses on such acro$ir-ti me -space 
predictors as demogrbphy, personality. Dervin discusses the distinc- 
tion in some detail (Dervin, 1976b; 1977). , - 
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